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half the care that the life insurance companies do in avoiding bad risks, 
the pension roll would present a very different appearance from what it 
does to-day. Not only should the pension roll be the "nation's roll of Honor," 
but the individual pensioner should point with pride to the fact that he had 
been honestly deemed worthy of the practical thanks of his countrymen. A 
pension should be regarded as the Republic's badge of nobility. 

There has been too much secrecy and deviousness connected with the 
pension business of this country, and I blush to own that my profession 
has taken no small part in it. Here is a method by which frauds and pre- 
tenders can be gotten rid of. Let Congress pass a law requiring a re-exam- 
ination of every pensioner, or applicant for pension, who bases his claim on 
physical disability contracted while discharging his duty as a Union sol- 
dier. A board of medical examiners should be established in each State — 
two or more boards might be required in some States to facilitate matters. 
Each board should be composed of two members, one a surgeon and the 
other a physician. They should be selected solely for their eminent and ac- 
knowledged professional ability and their honesty and standing in the 
State. They should give all their time to this work and be paid a salary of 
twenty thousand dollars each per year. 

They should carefully examine every pensioner in their respective States 
and report to the government exactly the physical condition of each, and 
how much, if any, disability in any case was the result of service in the war 
of secession. They would be influenced by nothing except the physical facts 
presented, and always give the applicant the benefit of any doubt. Such a 
re-examination would require about one year to complete it, and would cost 
the government from two to three millions of dollars. 

No man can predict certainly what the result of this re-examination 
would be. My experience for twenty years in the practice of my profession 
has made me familiar with the physical condition of a number of pen- 
sioners, and basing my opinion on my own experience I believe at least one- 
third of those claiming to have been permanently disabled while in the 
discharge of duty wili be found to be frands, and would be dropped from 
the pension roll. In any event, it would silence criticism, remove the 
stigma from deserving pensioners, and establish better relations between 
the general public who pay and the veterans of the war who receive 
pensions. 

John H. Gibdneb, M.D. 



ABB THERE TOO MANY CHURCHES t 

IT is scarcely a grateful task to criticise an institution, which, though 
it bears no political relation to the community, is nevertheless most inti- 
mately and vitally connected with its welfare. Yet it is safe to assume that 
many of those who love the Christian Church most and best, and who have 
ever chterfully given largely, both of time and means, to promote its 
interests, are coming to recognize, albeit with pain, that very serious atten- 
tion must be bestowed upon ecclesiastical economics. The conviction is 
growing that churchly luxuries are becoming an onerous tax upon communi- 
cants ; that in many sections church buildings are obviously too numerous, 
and the expense incident upon their maintenance a constant drain upon 
their supporters. Too frequently also, in the struggle to meet such expense, 
questionable and even pronouncedly discreditable methods are resorted to. 
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It must be regretfully acknowledged that the particular thing which 
the great evangelical prophet rapturously extolled as being "without money 
and without price" has become decidedly expensive in many quarters, and 
of even fabulous value in not a few. Indeed, a bird's eye view of the state 
of the Church, while embracing many fair stretches of sunlit evangelical 
scenery, also discloses some sombre perspectives which cannot but Induce 
disquietude and alarm. The financial obligations of the Kingdom are great 
not because of the cost of telling the gospel story in far-away lands, nor— 
where it is needed quite as materially — in the great home centres of sin and 
degradation, but because of the erection and maintenance of too many, 
and too sumptuous edifices of worship, which exhaust the purses of those 
who assemble within their walls, and paralyze all other efforts than those 
of mere self-preservation. 

It is literally as well as metaphorically true that the Kingdom— be it 
affirmed with all reverence I— is a sadly mortgaged one. And since it is so 
much holier than any demesne of mere terrestrial royalty, it consequently 
suffers the greater embarrassment and depreciation. True pastors of the 
flock, whose entire time ought to be devoted to various spiritual ministries, 
are frequently compelled to spend a large portion of it in devising means 
of relief for their financially distressed constituents and their official boards, 
while the subtle influence of the Kingdom, potent under normal conditions 
is irremediably negatived, much as the highly polished surface of a mirror 
is bedimmed by a breath. 

The year-books of the various denominations tell a significant tale. 
Take, for instance, the statistics of one of the most influential bodies among 
the middle classes, in a highly populous and flourishing district. Upon 
fewer than two hundred churches (about two-thirds of the whole number) 
there is a mortgaged indebtedness of a million dollars. The annual interest 
is not less than fifty thousand dollars, and how to raise it is, in the majority 
of cases, a perennially perplexing problem. It is well known that in many 
churches promptness in meeting such obligations, as well as accounts due 
to tradesmen, is not a conspicuous characteristic. 

The church mortgage is not a respecter of denominations; although, 
curiously enough, there is at least one body of Christian believers, which, 
whether from doctrinal peculiarity or economical considerations, erects no 
houses of worship, but appoints its meetings wherever they can be enter- 
tained—often, in rural communities, in barns 1 Conventional ecclesiastical 
aesthetics stand aghast, but in accordance with the eminently practical 
philosophy of the Book of Proverbs, it may be averred that an unconsecrated 
barn free of debt is preferable to a heavily mortgaged cathedral. 

It is an open question whether it is ever justifiable to build exceedingly 
costly churches, even when they can be paid for. The exactions of the 
royal builder of the far-famed first Temple probably helped to pave the way 
for the disruption of his kingdom. A tithe of the money spent in the erection 
of fashionable churches, into which the poor will not go— another feature 
to be profoundly deprecated— would provide a host of neat, inexpensive 
edifices in neighborhoods where none are now found; or assist struggling 
societies in their very shadow, which are doing good work under adverse 
circumstances. 

The exquisite New Testament incident of the alabaster box of precious 
ointment has often been wrested from its true setting to serve as an apology 
for lavish church adornment. But we dare not for a moment cherish the 
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conception that the sweet gift of penitence and love had been purchased 
"on credit." 

Some of the means used to provide for current church expenses are un- 
seemly in the extreme. While there are, of course, some entertainments 
which tend to edification, there are many others which bring a blush to the 
cheek of the lover of the exalted dignity of the Church. A "bazaar" is 
almo t invariably a monopoly of the business of little shops, whose keepers 
keenly feel the intrusion, even though they may not resent it. A church 
supper, or other form of sociable, when held occasionally to promote church 
fellowship, may be an actual means of grace ; but rarely will it thus result 
when designed as a mercantile venture. The true principle of acceptable 
offerings should unvaryingly be taught, both by precept and example ; and 
the measure of the gift should not be determined impulsively, after some 
eloquent and fervent appeal, but after deliberate meditation upon both the 
need and the available resources of supply. 

The employment of children to canvass homes and places of business for 
the sale of tickets for church entertainments is open to grave criticism. 
More humiliating still, is the custom prevalent in many localities, of 
peddling from door to door all kinds of mysteries of cookery, and sundry 
other small merchandise, the profits to be applied to "clearing the church 
debt." Recently a confectioner besieged young people's societies through- 
out the land, with advertisements of "cough medicine "at low wholesale 
rates, to be sold in behalf of church support. This novel method of com- 
plying with the injunction to heal the sick is mildly suggestive of the 
materialistic tendency of the Church, But there are more flagrant practices 
—as, for instance, the popular minor lotteries— which the law of some States 
accounts gambling, and which the Head of the Church might be expecced to 
rebuke with the whip of small cords, were He to appear in its midst. 

It will, of course, be protested that a very small amount per capit a is 
spent upon religion, when compared with the sums squandered upon lux- 
urious dissipation. But this has not the slightest relation to the matter in 
question. It is admitted that many persons appear to have no adequate 
comprehension of obligation to " support the Gospel." But they cannot be 
compelled to subscribe to the treasury of the Church, nor has the spirit of 
Christianity ever contemplated such coercion. Let the Church do missionary 
work among such laggards, but meanwhile let the coat be cut, inexorably, 
according to the cloth ; for the strain upon its conscientious and faithful 
supporters is often a crushing one. The laborer sorely feels the loss sus- 
tained by a week's enforced idleness, and the unavoidable expenses of the 
home are frequently severe upon the far more well to do. Low wages, the 
oft dearth of employment, the cost of medical attendance, the expensive- 
ness of mortuary customs, precipitate many a family into a slough of 
despond from which it never emerges. 

Under such circumstances there is little opportunity for "putting by 
for a rainy day ; " yet the only salvation is to insist upon saving a little of 
the weekly earnings. Would it not be wise for the pulpit, whose advertised 
themes are not rarely widely divergent from the old-fashioned messages of 
the Gospel, to call the attention of the pew to the savings-fund system? 
There would be little risk of infracting the command not to lay up treasures 
upon earth, and there would be great gain in some quarters in rectitude of 
individual character, in general social conditions, and also in the world's 
estimate of the value of religious profession. 
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The discouraging circumstances which confront as compel the conclu- 
sion that many communities are overchurched ; and that the straggle to 
maintain the buildings and secure the stipend of ministry— sometimes too 
large and oftener painfully meager— is too great to be endured by people of 
scanty means. Although it is frequently contended that the churches in 
the cities could not accommodate a tithe of the population, were it to 
become universally church-going, were it not wiser to wait until the 
present edifices are filled before building more ? There is a maximum of 
spare space in the majority of them which might be occupied, who can tell, 
if it were not so costly. And in rural communities and small towns, 
especially in the eastern section of the United States, any thoughtful 
observer mast admit that denominational zeal has far outrun discretion. 

There was a time when a most efficient system of pastoral supply was 
maintained by certain denominations, by the grouping together of a num- 
ber of churches in a "circuit," with a single pastor. It is quite credible 
that the preaching, infrequent as it was, was better digested and discussed 
than in these days of luxuriant pulpit diet, when every hamlet clamors for 
its convenient church and pastor ; and villages which might creditably sus- 
tain a single church are hampered with four or five, because of the strong 
impulse of denominationalism. Surely in these days of felicitous interde- 
nominational relationship the great-hearted leaders of the various folds could 
agree upon some such arrangement regarding the planting of churches at 
home as that which so wisely prevails in foreign missionary fields; so that a 
feeble church founded in a sparse community might be stimulated by hope, 
and not disheartened by rivalry. Perhaps it is too mach to hope that the mint 
and cummin of the organizations may be altogether laid aside; but in view 
of the dissemination of the Scriptures, which are absolutely free to any one 
who is willing to accept a copy, of the wide circulation of religious news- 
papers, of the large purveyance of religions news by the secular press, and 
especially the generally evangelical character of the various denominations, 
is it too much to ask that when one of these has secured a foothold, its sisters 
shall not at once attempt to share the single cherry of constituency f No 
Utopian scheme of organic unity is hereby proposed, for the integrity of 
each denomination would be conserved, rather than weakened, and the 
cause of the general church immensely promoted. 

And perhaps, with the new and genial environment which would ensue, 
meretricious methods of finance would disappear ; and " Jonah's umbrella," 
raised occasionally by some minister driven to desperate straits to secure 
a congregation, be lowered and put permanently in a corner, while the simple 
themes of the Sermon on the Mount— as fresh and practical at the present 
day as they were when first delivered— would be presented to wondering and 
delighted flocks, which have long suffered from the malady of gospel indi- 
gestion, and the nightmare of the church mortgage which has so often suc- 
ceeded the feast of fat things. 

Alden W. Quimby. 



SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OP SCHOOL TEACHING. 

Many persons who know something of the trials and difficulties which a 
public school teacher encounters in governing her school of fifty or sixty 
pupils, are yet unacquainted with the real problems of her real mission 
as a real guide and instructor who is responsible for the moral, Intel- 



